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We note next the rendering of one of the more scienti- 
fic parts of the poem (4.42 ff.) : 

And thus I say that effigies of things, 
And tenuous shapes from off the things are sent, 
From off the utmost outside of the things, 
Which are like films or may be named a rind, 
Because the image bears like look and form 
With what so body has shed it fluttering forth — 
And some more interwoven and condensed — 
As when the locusts in the summertime 
Put off their glossy tunics. 

The poet's notion of the savage period in the history 
of the human race (5.990-998) is given thus: 
Indeed, in those days here and there a man, 
More oftener snatched upon, and gulped by fangs, 
Afforded the beasts a food that roared alive, 
Echoing through groves and hills and forest-trees, 
Even as he viewed his living flesh entombed 
Within a living grave; whilst those whom flight 
Had saved, with bone and body bitten, shrieked, 
Pressing their quivering palms to loathsome sores, 
With horrible voices for eternal death — 
Until, forlorn of help, and witless what 
Might medicine their wounds, the writhing pangs 
Took them from life. 

The poet's incisive question why lightning, if hurled 
by Jove, should strike an innocent man (6.387-395), 
the translator presents as follows: 

But if Jupiter 
And other gods shake those effulgent vaults 
With dread reverberations and hurl fire 
Whither it pleases each, why smite they not 
Mortals of reckless and revolting crimes, 
That such may pant from a transpierced breast 
Forth flames of the red levin — unto men 
A drastic lesson? — why is rather he — 
O he self-conscious of no foul offense — 
Involved in flames, though innocent, and clasped 
Up-caught in skiey whirlwind and in fire? 

Some words and phrases used by the translator 
challenge our attention. In the passage quoted from 
Book 1 he turns virida lellus by "pregnant earth", 
which makes the figure too strong. Munro's "quick- 
ened" is better. To translate teneras res (1.179) by 
"tender progenies" keeps the figure, but the whole is 
too narrow and restricted. In 2.8, he turns edita . . . 
templa serena by "high serene plateaus", which is rather 
too material for the purely intellectual concept. In 
4.42, he renders effigias by "effigies". It is better 
rendered by 'forms'. Again, primordia are not "germs" 
but 'seeds'. Our connotation of 'germs' does not 
coincide with the poet's conception of primordia. 
Again, such an expression as "are shook" (113 1 ), may 
be justified, but what is gained? So "hurly" (115) as 
an adjective is certainly unusual. In this class also 
are "to panic" (68), as an equivalent of conlerrere 
(2.623), and "levin" (265), for 'lightning'. 

Some expressions, while defensible by the example of 
Shakespeare or some other early authority, are of 
doubtful propriety to-day. In this class of expressions 
are the double comparatives, "more lighter" (208), 
"more oftener" (228). The phrase "at no o'erlong 
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remove" (117), leaves something to be desired. And 
the "bull-calf" (233) is quite impossible in dignified 
English verse. Could not the phrases "to hangings 
of their hands" (67) and "to change any another 
nature soever" (m) be improved? 

Again, it is a question how much is gained by the use 
of foreign terms like ergo (in), sans (in), aura (101), 
champaign (225), in place of good and immediately 
recognized English words. 

The limitations of verse are rigid. Many words do 
not fit properly certain places in the iambic pentameter. 
The verse (31) "The homoeomeria of Anaxagoras", is 
an iambic hexameter. The verse (59) "And why? — 
unless those bodies of light should be", shows a dactyl 
where the use of 'seeds' in place of 'bodies" would suit 
the meter and at the same time improve the transla- 
tion. Verses in iambic pentameter closing with an 
unaccented syllable are awkward. Verses such as 
"They start the conflagrations in the forests" (34), 
"As sweat or any moisture in our members" (279) are 
prose throughout. 

All in all, however, this effort to render in English 
verse the monumental work of one of the greatest 
sages of all time is highly successful. The translator 
has caught the real spirit of the author, as many of the 
finer passages will show, and, in a medium which lends 
a charm to the often prosaic matter in hand, he has 
given us a faithful equivalent of the original. And 
doubtless through this medium he has made attractive 
to many otherwise uninterested readers a great system 
of ancient thought which at present is all too in- 
adequately understood. 
Washington and Jefferson Robert B. English. 

COLLEGE. 

Index Verborum Quae in Senecae Fabulis necnon in 

Octavia Praetexta Reperiuntur. A Guilielmo 

Abbott Oldfather, Arthuro Stanley Pease, Howardo 

Vernon Canter Confectus (University of Illinois 

Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. IV). 

Urbana, 111.: University of Illinois. In three 

parts. Pp. 272. Paper, $5.00. 

The collection of the material for this volume was 

begun in 191 1 and in this task the editors were assisted 

by ten students of the University. In the beginning 

the plan had been to make a complete concordance 

to the Tragedies of Seneca. However, when the 

material was at last, in 1915, ready for the use of tho 

editors, its mass was found to be so huge that the 

composition of a concordance would have been nearly, 

if not quite, equivalent to all the labors of Hercules. 

Twelve years may be an underestimate of the time that 

would have been required. In view of this| fact the 

design was changed and it was decided to publish an 

index instead of a concordance. 

In this decision the present writer is convinced that 
the editors were wise. In the first place, the world of 
scholarship greatly needs at the earliest possible moment 
such command as this over the works of all the impor- 
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tant, or even less important, classical authors. This 
fact was stated by a great scholar nearly fifty years 
ago. To delay even for a few years, except for abso- 
lutely necessary reasons, the giving to scholars of such 
help as this would be a shame. Moreover, an index 
is just as useful as a concordance. Possibly it is more 
useful, because the information is given in a smaller 
space. Even with the assistance of a concordance 
it is generally necessary to look up all the passages in 
the text. No matter how skilfully and accurately 
the quotations are made, some word or phrase that 
is essential for the individual scholar's purpose may be 
omitted. Then, too, we always have to be on our guard 
against typographical and other errors. An appeal to 
the text is nearly always necessary. Finally, the dif- 
ference in expense is a matter for consideration. 

The present Index is based upon the second edition 
of Peiper and Richter (1902). It also contains the var- 
ious readings of other editors and of the MSS. The 
editors have made a careful study of practically all 
the extant literature bearing upon the Tragedies of 
Seneca. The briefest possible references to the books, 
articles, and authors consulted fill more than seven 
large pages. All important information derived from 
these sources is summarized in the various articles. 
The volume is, therefore, of almost inestimable value 
to anyone who is making a real study of Seneca, even 
though he does not need the Index for many of the 
purposes which a work of this kind may serve. 

In a volume so largely made up of figures, signs, and 
symbols, it would be strange indeed if errors of many 
sorts did not exist. However, a careful reading of a 
very considerable number of articles, selected at 
random from various parts of the book, with an equally 
careful verifying of the references, has failed to reveal 
any error. 

The volume is printed in clear, concise, and usable 
form. The saving of space, without the sacrifice of 
clearness and convenience, is remarkable. On this 
score future editors of similar works may well adopt 
the devices here illustrated. The articles are not 
simply convenient for use ; they are also pleasing to the 
eye. The editors have made a most valuable contri- 
bution to our working libraries. All of us can own a 
copy of the volume, and we really must do so. 
Williams College. M. N. Wetmore. 



T. Macci Plauti Rudens. The Latin Text, with a 
Translation, by Cleveland K. Chase. Clinton, 
New York: Hamilton College Studies and Publi- 
cations: New Series. Vol. I (1919). Pp. xiv + 
148. 
Hamilton College, a firm upholder of the classical 
curriculum, has, since 1913, successfully staged three 
Latin comedies. The Latin club, many of whose mem- 
bers also belong to The Charlatans, the College drama- 
tic organization, aims to produce a Latin play once 
every three years (Introduction, page xi), 



an interval short enough to ensure that there shall 
always be at least one class in college that has witnessed 
such a performance. 

An acting tradition is thus being established, which in 
time should greatly facilitate the production of these 
plays under the experienced direction of Professor 
Chase. 

The Rudens (The Rope), a comedy in five acts, by 
Plautus, was presented on the College campus Saturday 
afternoon, June 14, 1919. The incidental music used 
to accompany the cantica was an arrangement for flute 
and two clarionets from the music originally written by 
the late F. D. Allen for the famous Harvard perform- 
ance of the Phormio (1894). 

Students of Plautus may be interested in the stage- 
setting of the Rudens, which offers some peculiar diffi- 
culties. As enacted at Hamilton the scene was as 
follows (10) : 

A road, leading from Cyrene and its harbor, on the 
right, to the sea-shore, on the left. In the near back- 
ground is a small area, raised slightly above the shore 
line, with a small temple of Venus facing it diagonally, 
on the right, and the farm cottage of Daemones, in a 
corresponding position, on the left. Between the two 
buildings, in the centre, there is a clear glimpse of the 
sky-line above the sea, extending half the width of the 
stage; the altar in front of the temple shows against the 
sky-line. At the left front, flanking the side of the cot- 
tage, is thick foliage, including bulrushes; the temple, 
on the other side, is correspondingly flanked by rocks. 
It is thus possible for persons at the opposite sides of the 
stage to be visible to the audience, and yet be out of 
sight of each other, and of the area proper. It is a 
clear morning after a hard storm, and Sceparnio comes 
out of the cottage, carrying a spade, ready to begin the 
work of the day. 

To signalize the occasion, Professor Chase has 
published a libretto containing the Latin text, his own 
spirited translation, a brief Preface and Introduction, 
together with the play-bill announcing the cast. The 
text used is that of Sonnenschein, with only a few 
changes in readings, punctuation, and the distribution 
of parts. Stage directions have been confined to the 
translation, and the marks indicating ictus have been 
omitted. In the performance of the play, as I have 
been informed, the student actors read the lines like 
prose, aiming at a naturalness and vivacity of expres- 
sion suitable for informal spoken Latin. 

The editor's translation is not intended to be useful 
as a crib, nor is it a perfunctory rendering to aid the eye 
and the ear of the spectator. It is an English acting - 
version of the Rudens, suitable for performance in our 
Preparatory Schools. There has been little attempt at 
material condensation, such pruning being left to the 
discretion of those who may undertake to stage the play. 

The Introduction contains some valuable practical 
hints to future performers of Latin plays. An attempt 
to attain accuracy of detail, such as was achieved in the 
Harvard performance of the Phormio, is judged by 
Professor Chase to be too difficult for most College 
organizations, without an intolerable burden on the 
combined faculty and a great loss of time and perhaps 



